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THE ACCOUNTANT SAID 'Make the bottle round' 
THE DISTILLER SAID 'Keep it square' 

WHO REMEMBERS THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNTANT? 





















Milestones 
can evoke mixed 
feelings. The 
pleasure of getting 
there is usually 

tempered by some combination of fatigue and wondering what on earth one can do next. 

We are, however, delighted to present our 50th issue of Wire magazine. 

Most jazz-directed projects are some kind of labour of love. The financial rewards aren’t 
massive. But that philosophy can be as comfortable as it is unpleasant. For all 
the grit and endurance which come out of a traditionally embattled music, 
the missing mass audience has also bred an insularity and a lack of ambition. 
People don’t expect great things. 

Perhaps, though, that climate is finally changing. Wire has tried to reflect 

and amplify a different awareness about jazz-oriented music. The magazine 
was spawned before any "jazz revival", bur its growth and maturity have 
coincided with this music staging a re-entry of sorts into much-frequented 
media areas. That doesn't mean, as many complain, that there’s a legion of 

"popular”. But slowly, painfully, it is shedding the accumulated neglect and 

Wire has tried to personify that change of pace. The way we read and look 
has attracted plenty of detractors; we have made mistakes. But being an 
instrument of change is certain to upset the many who depend on being 

virtues of good writing, sharp criticism and original presentation simply to 
round up some mysterious social group like “the kids", whoever they are. 

dress down in order to achieve a more authentic witness. As jazz and its many 
variations adapt themselves to surviving in new music and media worlds, so it 
must emerge that a forum like this is the only meaningful one. It’s taken 50 
issues to get this far. In the next 50, we’ll try and get a little closer. 
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Dean was wearing washed-out tight 
Levi's and a T-shirt and looked 
suddenly like a real Denver character 
again. 


Jack Kerouac. 
On The Road. 









Publishers of 


Or “drum”. It’s a less obvious resonance. 

The late Stu Martin once indulged 
his own little bit of practitioner’s 
ethnomusicology. “Drums are very 
primal, very magical. If you think 
about it, the drum is the second oldest 
musical instrument, after the human 
voice. First there was a scream, then a 
punch.” Ellington gave a softer myth of 
origins: the drum as woman, its form a 
womb, its skin a maidenhead. The 
semioticians loved the drum's 
complexity-in-simplicity, a language of 
the most basic elements, capable of 


your titles. 


Much of the me 

music - whether disguised a; 

"primitivism", expressionism, serial 
abstraction or minimalism - has beer 
an engagement with the ur-history of 
voice and drum. Several of the century’s 
most characteristic compositions have been for, or largely for, 
percussion: Bartok’s Sonatepour deux pianos et percussion, Varese’s 
Ionisation, Cage’s Sonatas And Interludes (in which the “pre¬ 
pared” piano becomes a rhythm rather than harmonic 
instrument), Stockhausen’s Zyklus. 

Among contemporaries, there have been important percus¬ 
sion compositions from the likes of Mauricio Kagel, Toru 
Takemitsu, Iannis Xenakis and Steve Reich, and at the same 
time a staggering development in percussion playing. The 
much-maligned Stomu Yamash’ta played an important role 
but there’s a growing cohort of fine percussion players, such as 
Keiko Abe and our own James Wood and Simon Limbrick. 

The latter part of April affords an excellent chance to hear 
some of the most important work in the modern and 
contemporary percussion repertoire. Percussion ’88 is a 
touring-Glasgow, Cardiff, Bristol, Manchester and London- 


showcase for homegrown and international talent. 
Notable are the Hungarian group Amadinda on a first 
British tour with a programme grounded on the Cage 
classics A mores, Imaginary Landscape and Third Construction 
but including work by their compatriots Istvan Martha, 
Laszlo Sary and Sandor Balassa (London, Almeida 
Theatre, 24 April; Glasgow, Royal Scottish Academy of 
Music and Drama, 4 May); also the Swedes Kroumata 
(Cardiff, St David’s Hall, 25th; Almeida, 26th) playing 
Henry Cowell, Per Norgard, Jan and Sven-David 
Sandstrom; most interesting of all, perhaps, is the French 
Trio Le Cercle who, at the Arnolfini Gallery, Bristol on 
the 24th and at Islington’s finest the following night 
present a programme devoted to the master-joker and 
exoticist Mauricio Kagel. 

Den Haag Percussionists repeat their eclectic Barbican 
triptych of the 27th with the same pieces — by Louvendie, 
Maiguashca and Xenakis - at the Arnolfini two nights 
later. Bob Becker’s justly famous Canadians of Nexus join 
forces with Amadinda that same night for the inevitable 
Steve Reich: Drumming at the Barbican. 

Equally inevitable, on the all-star 28th at the Royal 
Festival Hall, is an Ionisation, more promisingly followed 
by Keiko Abe giving the British premiere of Takemitsu’s 
Marimba Concerto, followed by Xenakis’s Pleiades, a star- 
cluster well known to the Japanese composer but here subject 
to a less fulsome gaze. The Rumano-Greek may well - and 
rightly - be considered the composer of the series with the Den 
Haag group doing the circle-phase Persephassa and American 
Steve Schick adding Psappha to an Almeida programme (30th) 
that includes Zyklus, Morton Feldman’s King Of Denmark and 
a new James Wood piece. There’s more Wood - pieces for 
quarter-tone marimbas and T’ien chung yao - and a piece 

overrated Kevin Volans on the 24th. Same place. 

So, as far as April is concerned, if you’re jaded with the 
sounding brass, have a taste of the tinkling cymbal. If you’re 
through with the Primal Scream, look for the Basic Punch. 
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Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects. . . 

by Biba Kopf 

Last orders please - it's closing time in the 
beer garden of popular culture. Now’s the time to risk a little 
madness and lose oneself in the carnival of creativity 
happening outside the trim private hedging in its suburban 
imagination. What with its strict dress codes and watered- 
down drinks, the beer garden is a model of adult responsibil¬ 
ity, at most a bleary reflection of the world from which it 
promises a temporary escape. Any activity happening outside 
its realm is, by definition, deviant. Now as a former 
psychiatric nurse who once aberrantly attempted entry of the 
beer garden, spk’s Graeme Revell is well positioned to 
comment on deviance and its marginal relationship to 
gormless Norm and the other cheerless drinkers of popular 
culture. More importantly he can separate the creative strands 
of a madness from its potentially damaging criminal consequ¬ 
ence, trace its root back to the source and thereby place it as 
close as possible to the centre of the culture that would reject 
it. The resultant art should be celebrated - not isolated. Thus 
Necropolis, Amphibians & Reptiles (Musique Brut) - an LP 
championing the art, music and writing of Adolf Woelpli 
(1864-1930), a violent Swiss lunatic who, during his 
adulthood of solitary confinement, devised and ornamented a 
fabulous other world that followed systems, dialects and 



intonations of his own invention. Given that it has never been 
properly unravelled - let alone recorded — before, the project is 
a tremendous act of faith on Revell's behalf that is rewarded by 
the quality of the music uncovered. The achievement is 
compounded by the knowledge that the accompanying booklet 
is the first publication in English entirely devoted to Woelfli’s 

In it Revell outlines the challenge presented by Woelfli’s 
scores, which only occasionally intersect with conventional 


notation. They deploy six staves, erratic time and key 
signatures and sometimes no bars. Furthermore, the scores are 
frequently interwoven into drawings, which, given their serial 
nature, can themselves be interpreted musically. Necropolis 
. . . contains pieces that attempt to adhere to a score and more 
liberal interpretations of Woelfli's art. Of the three contribu¬ 
tors - the other two are the French Deficit Des Annees 
Antf.rieures and Nurse With Wound - Revell’s Side One 
most reveals the composer’s hitherto unknown richnesses. 
They range across the serial certainties of a Satie-like keyboard 
work through a slippery carnival-funeral march to the 
astonishingly lyrical poem-cum-manifesto “Allgebrah . 



imaginative operation happening either side of the privet line. 
The lonesome bell sounding through Woelfli is not tolling the 
beer garden’s last orders, but its last rites. 


Destination 

Out 

by Paul Bradshaw 

W i t h a virtual avalanche of vinyl into the shops and the 
arrival in London during April of Wayne Shorter and the 
mighty Pharoah Sanders there is an air of anticipation and 

Pharoah’s album Africa is now widely available, “We’ve Got 
To Have Freedom” is due to surface on Jazz Juice 7 and a new 
US LP, Oh Lord, Let Me Do No Wrong reunites him with 
vocalist Leon Thomas. He will be at Ronnie Scott’s from 4-9 
April and will do a one off at Gilles Peterson’s Sunday 
lunchtime session at Dingwalls (10). Wayne Shorter, whose 
band features Bernard Wright and Terri Lynne Carrington, 
appears at the Hammersmith Odeon the same night, to 
promote Joy Ryder — possibly his last CBS LP before signing to 
Antilles. 














Live music is featuring large on the agenda of most jazz 
jocks. In Leicester Tony Minvielle reports that Giant Steps 
are following up their successful gig with Jean Toussaint with 
Phil Bent’s Band (7) and Orphy Robinson (5 or 12 May). 
Both sessions are at Spectrum, 13 Midland Street and pave the 
way for a Leicester Summer Jazz Festival, featuring interna¬ 
tional names. You can catch Tony spinning at Calling All 
Cats, every Monday at the Secret Jazz Co. 

The ever enthusiastic Russ Dewberry informs Destination 
Out that he and Baz Fe Jazz are diligently building up to the 
Brighton Jazz Festival. Cashing in on the “Flare Groove" 
phenomenon they're putting on Dinah Brown And The 
Brothers at the Concorde (9) and Soho Comes To Brighton 
IV boasts The Jazz Room session (21), James Taylor (22) 
and the Jazz Defektors (23). 

Art Blakey will be opening the Festival at the Top Rank 
Suite (6 May), followed by the Tommy Chase Quintet (13) 
and from the 16-20 Russ will be hosting A Week Of Jazz at 
the Zapp Club featuring lesser known bands. 



In East London don’t forget the sessions with Dudu 
Pukwana (9) and The Jazz Warriors (22). For info ring 
Mark (01-472 1430 ext 23847). Mr Jazz has moved to London 
and is planning his own sessions but will be resident in the 
Jazz Room at the Blackpool Weekender. Kevin Beadle is 
maintaining Drum ’n’ Bass in the crypt at the Limelight on 
Friday nights, and those who crave more “funky jazz and latin 
licks” can catch him at Punters, Kingston on Thames, 
Wednesdays (free!). 

A K-Jazz fund-raising all-dayer will be held at (Hoofers, 
Kingston Hill, Kingston upon Thames, on 27 March. K Jazz 
DJs plus Radio London’s Gilles Peterson. On the Latin front 
Snowboy’s "Ritmo Sowbo” is still making waves, as is Eddie 
Lockjaw Davis’ Afro Jaws , Poncho Sanchez's Fuente and the 
excellent El Camino from Hilton Ruiz. Due out on BGP are 
Tribute To Cal Tjader by Louis Ramirez and a latin-jazz set 
from Joe Cuba. Jazz Dance 7 will feature a batch of hot dance 
cuts including “Right On” - Clarence Wheeler, “Murriley” - 
Charles Earland and that old Paul Murphy fave, Rahsaan's 
“Making Love After Hours”. Baz’s Jazz Dance 5 includes 
Rollins’ “Alfie’s Theme”, “Hanky Panky” - Shirley Scott and 


“Spellbound” — Gabor Sabo, amongst others. Watch out for a 
funky jazz and organ groove double from Blue Note! 

Combo of the Month: Eighty Eight Not Out. 


In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steivard 


Warning: this column contains tirading material 
about the state of affairs in Latin music promotion. It needs 
co-ordination, sincere involvement not opportunistic band- 
waggoning, and intelligence. It's predictable that maybe the 
Cuban Ministry of Culture would be problematic, given the 
bureaucratic model on which Cuba rebuilt its society. Even so, 
Pete King’s perseverance and faith has brought regular visits 
(and a regular income to Ronnie Scott’s club, I might add) 
from the crbne of Cuban jazz. Rubalcalba's Grupo Project are 
due in May: my favourites. Forget about Afro-Cuba’s W. 
Coast infatuations; this is hard and NEW Cuban music. And 
several Left organisations have pulled off unexpected triumphs 
(viz the adulation bestowed on Celina Gonzalez in her two 
sell-out gigs AND non-London dates )■ 

But when it comes to NYC salsa — forgeddit. Artists who 
regularly ply the Atlantic rarely see the white cliffs. And even 
those with their bags packed, have recently been stymied. Joe 
Cuba, and now Johnny Pacheco both suffered from 
who-knows-what-admin-cock-ups. Trying to get information 
for this column, records for review, setting up gigs here, is all 
part of the problem of interfacing with the NYC salsa 
industry. They don't include England in their landscape. They 



are already established in Paris, Amsterdam, Madrid, where 
high-paying promoters and big audiences create security. So 

low prices are legendary, and anyway salsa promoters are lazy 


of Designer Jazz by John Hersey 






The artists are often clamouring to come: new audiences 
present new challenges in this frequently stable circuit of same 

drop their prices just to come here, but what NY promoter 
will agree to that? And still promoters here can’t organise 
direct. Already this year, Eddie Palmieri’s band (with whizzo 
conga player Giovanni Hidalgo) stunned Paris for two 
nights, and Willie Colon saw in 1988 in the same city. Not a 
peep of possibility of flying for half an hour to London . . . 

Back home, the Latin force continues to spread outwards. El 
Maestro Robin Jones gave Latin percussion classes in unlikely 
places like Leamington Spa and Nuneaton. Designer-turned 
percussionist, Hamish, offers the results of his own learning 
experiences throughout Cuba at the Jenako Centre in London's 
Balls Pond Road. In Oxford, Cuban designer Tony Evora is 
leading some sessions at the Town Hall, and no doubt joining 
in as much as possible. This man not only played bongos with 
Beny More, he is also responsible for the world-famous 
lithograph of his compatriot Che Guevera, which adorned 
every student bedroom in 1968. In London, the Bass Clef has 
an April Fool’s concert featuring Ernesto “Tito” Puentes 
(not to be confused, Latin April fools) from Paris, with his 
renowned Venezuelan percussionist Kutu Fla. 


Ancestral Voices 

by Brian Morton 

April’s music, sometimes cruel but mostly kind, 
tingles all the way from the sacral to the sacro-iliac. 

It begins on Good Friday - appropriately also All Fool’s Day 
— with a Channel 4 broadcast from Durham Cathedral of the 
magnificent St John Passion by Arvo Part, the nearest thing 
we have to an authentic Holy Fool. There are plans afoot to 

of shorter pieces by the Estonian in the ECM New Series 
(ECM 1125, CD 831 959 2) again performed by the Hilliard 
Ensemble and grouped under the title piece Arbos, which is 
Part at his most, though still not very, profane. 

Duller fools still guard the bigger concert repertoires and 
it’s still considered respectable to use contemporary pieces 
much as police bands used to be used at football matches. 
Given the shuffling that often accompanies such pieces, even 
on the sophisticated South Bank, police dogs might be more 
appropriate. 

Opportunities to hear Olivier Messiaen’s sprawling 
Turangalila Symphony are no longer hard to find. Opportuni¬ 
ties to hear it played well are rarer. Simon Rattle deserves 
much praise for having shown that the piece - unique in 


Messiaen’s canon for being about physical love, agape rather 
than caritas\ hence the sacro-iliac — deserves the attention to 
detail unquestioningly afforded Beethoven or Mahler and that 
Messiaen’s rhythms can’t be approximated. It will be 
interesting to sec, at the Royal Festival Hall on 18 April, how 
Edward Downes and the BBC Philharmonic handle it. 

There’s an intriguing Messiaen piano recital, given by the 
very brilliant Peter Hill, at Lancaster University ten days later 
while, back on the South Bank, but earlier, on the 5th, 
Messiaen pupil George Benjamin's Wallace Stevens-inspired 
A Mind Of Winter occupies a more typically incongruous 
position between the Shostakovich Cello Concerto no. I and 
(gulp) Bruckner’s Ninth. 

If you can’t get ’em dead, get ’em dying. The South Bank 
launches an imaginative if slightly whacky “celebration of late 
work" called End Games', not late as in Mrs Brown and Mrs 
Stokes spirit transcriptions, but late as in last gasp. Richard 
Strauss’s Four Last Songs (part of a programme on 27 April) 
are self-consciously valedictory; they’re also shatteringly 
beautiful. 

The London spell (for which apologies this month) is only 
completely broken by an enterprising and imaginative festival 
of percussion music, crowned perhaps by the British premiere 
of Toru Takemitsu’s Marimba Concerto at the QEH, but 
taking in an impressive array of performances in Bristol, 
Manchester, Cardiff and Glasgow. (These are previewed 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

Two rules seem to predominate in the recording of modern 
and contemporary music. One is that it probably isn’t a good 
idea; why record Robert Simpson when you can record some 
more Mozart (and without the composer sticking his nose in?). 
The other says that if you have to do it, do it very slowly and 
stick to foreigners. Perhaps the most significant new record 
releases of the spring are British: there is the world premiere 
recording (at last) of Sir Michael Tippett’s intellectually 
violent String Quartet no. 4, written in 1978 (issued on ASV); 
it coincides nicely with a revival of his opera The Knot Garden 
at the Royal Opera House and the Lindsay Quartet pair it with 
Britten's Third, an end-game in itself and as endlessly 
interpretable as a late Beethoven. Then, perhaps too late, is a 
new EMI recording by the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
under Mackerras of Symphonies 7 and 31 by Havergal 
Brian (1876-1972) whose immediately posthumous revival 
in the 1970s petered out and who, like Simpson, is 
scandalously under-recorded. 

The- one unmissable book of the spring is Jonathan 
Bernard’s magisterial The Music Of Edgard Varese (Yale). 
Varese’s dream — differently conceived but still in essence that 
of the sacred tradition - was rhythm that would resonate in 
space as well as time. That’s where the modern and the ancient 








Wire’s 50 issues. 


Players: On these pages 
we present some of the 
men and women who 
have helped to shape 
Britain’s jazz and new 
music over the course of 



Players 


Roland Perrin is a London-based pianist and leader of 


the group Evidence. A composer steeped in the spirits of 



Monk and Ellington, his 
music offers a synthesis of 
many influences. Roland 
will be featured in a future 
issue. Photo by Jenny 
Anderson. 


Phil Durrant is 
a violinist and 
trombonist work¬ 
ing primarily in 
improvisation. His trio record with John 
Russell and John Butcher is reviewed 
this month; he has also appeared on two 
recent compilations of House music. 

Photo by Neil Drabble 


by Bruce Rae 














Players 



Jason Rebello seems to be still a 
teenager but is already a regular sight on 
the London club circuit. He has played 
piano with Tommy Smith and leads his 
own trio in the capital’s jazz 
emplacements. Photo by Stephen 
Speller 


Steve Watts plays freelance bass in London, with Simon Purcell and the Arguelles Brothers, and a 






Players 


Dave O’Higgins is a member of Roadside 


Picnic, a sometime participant in Clifford Jor- 



Richard Bufiak- 
iewicz is cur¬ 
rently the pianist in the Tommy Chase 
band. A hard, tough-minded player of 
great executive skill, Richard plays all 
over the UK with Mr Chase and some¬ 
times does solo dates. Photo by Ste¬ 
ven Tynan 









THERE IS ONLY ONE DESERT BOOT 
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black-garbed singers becoming 
individually characterful, each 

part. The best moments of Cry 
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Letter from NEW YORK 


A regular report by 


citizen Howard Mandel 


Photography by Nigel Shafran 


The usually gritty Apple air is spiced fresh with 
anticipation, and it’s not simply spring come after a long and 
punishing winter. Some-thing-big-is-go-ing-to-hap-pen, the 
incomparable Betty Carter sings on her too long out-of-print 
United Artists album Inside ; might it be a burst of enthusiasm 
for urbane, well-informed and ambitious new music? A rush of 
energy towards presenting it? Appreciation for new artists and 
sounds? 

Suddenly — at last — labels with nationwide distribution — 
including Sting’s Pangaea, Elektra Musician revived under 
Bob “Nonesuch” Hurwitz, and CBS’s Epic spinoff Portrait - 
are taking chances on those ready players we’ve been crowing 
about, including Steve Coleman and Olu Dara, Geri Allen and 
Julius Hemphill’s big band, David Murray and Ornette 
Coleman, respectively. Cheers for Antilles/New Directions, 


too. Upstart clubs such as the Knitting Factory have found an 
audience willing to risk a couple of hours on unhyped 
entertainment and even serious art. Best of all: a wise State 
Supreme Court judge ruled that New York City’s long¬ 
standing if irregularly enforced cabaret laws violate the 
freedom of expression of musicians by denying them necessary 
personnel to make themselves heard. 

This Solomonic decision, handed down in January, resulted 
from a discrimination suit Filed by the American Federation of 
Musicians Local 802, and clears the way for clubs without 
expensively secured cabaret licences to feature live bands 
without limiting their numbers of members or instrumenta¬ 
tion. Immediately, ongoing venues like Mikell’s, the Angry 
Squire, and the West End Cafe returned to their free and 
swinging policy of old — that is, before they were busted by 



New York 


Mayor Koch’s Department of Consumer Affairs for letting 
more than three musicians perform at one time (prior to that 
compromise with the law, drummers, brass and reeds were 
taboo in most of the neighbourhood joints). 

Art Blakey's Jazz Messengers - eight eager young men 
strong! - at Mikell’s again. Quartets and quintets at the 
Squire! Tom Pierson’s Monday-night big band at Cafe Lido (in 
competition with Hamiet Bluiett’s rough and ready big band 
at Carlos I). And elsewhere across town - like the obscure 
Italian restaurant Eleanora’s on West 58th St, where tenorist 
Doug White, a Warne Marsh student, shouldn't shut his eyes 
when he sings, however veteran guitarist Joe Puma threatens 
to strum him away — hopeful bandleaders crept out of the 
woodwork. On the Lower East Side we now can get open-form 
noise guitar improvisations with Sunday brunch. 

The licensing problem never hampered the Knitting 
Factory, which turned one year old in February. It’s survived, 
even thrived on, some of Manhattan’s more daunting 
challenges. Example: sound system ripped-off overnight, the 
nuevo hippies from Wisconsin who run the club improved 
their gear from proceeds of a benefit they held for themselves. 
An informally appointed boxcar with a picture window 
looking out on Houston Street near Lafayette (just around the 
corner from graphic artist Keith Haring’s Pop Shop), the 
Knitting Factory has become a low-cost hangout where 
someone’s doing something interesting two or three times an 
evening, and in the afternoons most weekends. 

John Zorn and Wayne Horvitz helped establish the 
anything-goes music policy, which in March, for instance, 
featured (partial listing) Ed Blackwell with Karl Berger, Bill 
Frisell solo. Jay Clayton’s group, Elliott Sharp, Cassandra 
Wilson with Jean-Paul Bourelly, Iris Lord’s Divine 
Monochord, Fred Frith & Leslie Dalaba, Rashied Ali’s Quartet 
(every Monday), Shelly Hirsch, Geri Allen’s trio, Reggie 
Workman's Ensemble, Sunny Murray’s band, Willem Breuker 


Kollektief, Gregg Bendian Project, Ahmed Abdullah with 
David Ware, Carlos Ward, Arto Lindsay, James Blood Ulmer, 
Zorn and Tim Berne playing the music of Ornette. 

Though the stage is small, dancers and improvisers 
collaborate there; poetry is read, “performance” occurs, and 
when Michael Dorf rents a grand piano to accommodate Geri 
Allen or Cecil Taylor (who decided the Spartan surroundings 
are just right for his Unit with percussionist Thurman Barker 
and trumpeter Leo Smith), he books an instant festival of those 
who want to play it in non-prime time. The club boasts that 
30 college and non-commercial radio stations are broadcasting 
its weekly syndicated radio programme, “Live At The 
Knitting Factory”, and Flaming Pie Records, its independent 
but associated label, churns out albums of home-grown 

Is this over-extension? At last chat, pony-tailed proprietor 
Dorf and his partners Jerry Leibowitz and Bob Appel were 
negotiating to buy Esrellas, the Peruvian restaurant below the 
KF, and hoping to open a staircase between the floors, then 
improve their food service. This is that much-vaunted 
American entrepreneurship, friends, and it’s a joy to see it 
succeed without yuppie pretentions during these waning 
months of love-the-rich/despise-the-strivers Reaganism. 

Yeah, something’s happening when the World Music 
Institute sells out a programme of obscure, acoustic Mississip¬ 
pi blues. When Randy Weston attracts a crowd to the City 
College of New York campus far uptown to hear his sextet jam 
with traditional Moroccan Gnaoua musicians; when the 
Village Gate opens its vast basement to Friday- and 
Saturday-night jazz (but you can sit at a table upstairs and dig 
pianist Mulgrew Miller with bass whiz Charnett Moffett). 
When Vinyimania opens a jazz specialty branch on Carmine 
Street and the Kitchen hosts a festival of electronic music 
curated by the devil’s own Nicholas Collins, can our best 
potential be so restored? 
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WAYNE SHORTER QUINTET 

EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, April 8, 9.30pm 
GLASGOW, Govan Town Hall, April 9, 8pm 

TOUSSAINT 

JEAN TOUSSAINT, FRANK CAMPBELL, BRIAN SHIELS, TONY McLENNAN 
+ TORE BRUNBORG/CHICK LYALL 

EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, April 15, 9.30pm 
GLASGOW, Henry Wood Hall, April 16, 8pm 
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JAMES BLOOD ULMER TRIO 

GLASGOW, Henry Wood Hall, April 21, 8pm 
EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, April 22, 9.30pm 



TOMMY SMITH'S 21ST BIRTHDAY PARTY - QUARTET, CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 

Special Guests: Anders Jormin, Gary Burton 

EDINBURGH, Queen's Hall, April 26, 8pm 


TOMMY SMITH QUARTET 

GLASGOW, Henry Wood Hall, April 29, 8pm 
DUNDEE, Bonar Hall, April 30, 8pm ABERDEEN, Music Hall, May 1, 8pm 
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SONNY ROLLINS QUINTET 

EDINBURGH, Usher Hall, April 28, 8pm 
and coming in May and June: 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLI, JOE HENDERSON, HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA, 
JOHN SCOFIELD, ANDY SHEPPARD, JOHN RAE, NANA VASCONCELOS, 
CHRIS BARBER, SANDY WEST . . . 


For full programme, join the mailing list. Contact 
Platform, 26 Howe Street, Edinburgh (031-226 4179) 
Tickets: Aberdeen (0224-641122), Dundee (0382-23530) 
EHinhnrnh (031-AA8 2019k Glasaow (041-227 5511) 






MELODY 
IN MOTION 


Scotland’s Tommy Smith, 
a veteran at 21, 
prepares for the next 
stage of a jazz lifetime. 
Can he stand out from 
the regiment of tenor 
players? 

Kenny Mathieson 
makes the case 
Photo by John Hicks 


Tommy Smith reaches the ripe old age of 21 on 27 
April. He can already look back on almost six years of public 
performance. His mercurial rise from an Edinburgh housing 
estate to a place in the Gary Burton band, and the subsequent 
step out as a leader in his own right, is well-known now (see 
Wire 25). The story has been chronicled in a BBC Scotland 
documentary, which will be screened on his birthday, and 
later networked on BBC 2. 

The occasion will also be marked with major concerts in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, featuring the saxophonist in a variety 
of musical contexts, from a duo with Burton to a commis¬ 
sioned piece for quartet with strings and brass. Writing is a 
crucial part of the musical process for Smith, but the 


“There are two ways to write a song - the inspired way and 
the methodical way. When I am inspired, it seems to pour out 
very quickly, but most of the time it is a more methodical 
process. You develop it as you go along, just as if you were 
telling a story, building it up from bits and pieces. The more 
inspirational tunes, funnily enough, never need any more 
work. I never have to do anything to them after I get them 

“The tune only works after you have played it with the 
band. It’s always a big thrill for me if they like it, and they 
will make any adjustments which are necessary from their 
playing point of view by themselves. I don’t have to write 
them down. I do try to be clever and produce the unexpected, 

a very natural process to me. 
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Tommy Smith 


“My writing is based on very simple phrases. ‘Ghosts’, for 
example, is just four notes, and the movement continues 
throughout the whole piece, but it doesn’t sound like that 
because the harmony underneath is always different. You can 
make simple material sound interesting in that way - if you 
are playing triplets over 4/4, say, you can transform the 
composed time to some extent for the listener, because the 
triplets shift the emphasis. When you write a song, though, 
you don’t want a lot of rough edges, it has to sound natural, it 
has to have a shape that gives it meaning. 

“I think writing is very important. It gives the group a kind 
of identity, and if you are the leader, you want to project your 
own material. I want to continue writing for small group, but 
I’m also writing a commission for the birthday concert which 


brass section. What I really want to do, though, is to write a 
piece for saxophone and orchestra. I don’t particularly feel it is 
a big deal to play with an orchestra, but I have studied 
orchestration, especially for strings, and I have talked to a lot 
of string players to find out how the instrument works, and I 
really want to write for that combination.” 

Tommy’s writing will get a recorded showcase later this 
year, when he goes into the studio to record an album of his 
own material for EMI. It is indicative of the progress that he 
has made that the musicians lined up to play on that session 
include John Scofield, Jack Dejohnette, Richie Bierach, and 
either Eddie Gomez or Dave Holland, with Gary Burton 
producing. It will be his fifth album, not counting the Burton 
record from last year; and easily the most important so far. 

Tommy’s albums to date chart his progress, with the second 
Forward Motion set, Progression, the most impressive so far, 
but my feeling is that he has yet to really do himself justice on 
record. What they do illustrate is the way in which his playing 

influence, resonant in particular of Jan Garbarek’s evocative, 
subtly controlled approach to the horn. 

Tommy augments that with a more restless, exploratory 
edge, concerned not so much with the aural pictorialism which 
informs the Norwegian’s playing as with the more identifiably 
American sources which have gone into his education, from 
Coleman Hawkins and Stan Getz through to Michael Brecker. 
An impromptu version of “Impressions” during a recent 
Edinburgh quartet concert demonstrated that he knows his 
way around the Coltrane legacy, but he is noticeably less 
indebted to that inescapable shadow than any of the other 


On stage, Smith does not come over with the all-out, 
relentless attack of Courtney Pine, Steve Williamson's pressure 
cooker intensity, or the supercharged collision between Trane 
and Rollins which emerges in Andy Sheppard’s playing. 
Instead he places higher value on structure, on clarity, on 
dynamics, and on a more thoughtful, less immediately 
dramatic (certainly less fashionable), but ultimately compell¬ 
ing exploration of the infinite possibilities of the form, playing 
with a mature awareness which belies his years. 


It is one of the peculiarities of Tommy’s career that 
while he is probably a less familiar face in this country than 
either Courtney Pine or Andy Sheppard, he has actually made 
more rapid progress than either. His lower profile is accounted 
for by the fact that he simply stepped over the usual 
breakthrough in London, moving straight from Scotland to 
Boston, and found himself playing in a major jazz outfit 
within two years of that shift. The split from Burton in July 
last year was a major step. 

“There is a point in everybody’s career where they have to 
fend for themselves. Doing world tours with Gary's band was a 
great experience, but if I tried to do the same thing the next 
day with my band, it would be impossible. You can’t do that 
as a sideman - you have to get out and establish your own 
music. Gary and I decided that the time had come to do that. I 
was very excited about it, and I went straight out and did a lot 
of hustling. I’ve been quite pleased with it so far - I’ve got an 
agent, a real good lawyer, and a record deal!” 

Since then, apart from the seemingly endless machinations 
of setting up a major record deal, Tommy has been gigging 
intermittently, first with his own band, Forward Motion, and 
more recently with a quartet which permed from John Taylor 
and the 18-year-old Jason Rebello on piano, Chris Laurence 
and Arild Andersen on bass, and John Marshall or Idries 
Mohammed on drums. Was that a satisfactory situation? 

"I’m not happy to keep chopping and changing, no. I’m 
having to do that because the gigs we have been playing have 
been one-off rather than tours, and 1 have to use the best 
musicians who are available when the gigs come up. I’m doing 
a tour in October for Jazz Services, and I have asked John 
Taylor, Chris and Ian Froman if they would do that, which 
should be good. We will have developed some common 
ground after that. 

“I get a kick out of playing with younger players [he has the 
good grace to laugh at himself as he says it] like Jason, because 
they are so enthusiastic about everything. With the estab¬ 
lished players, they listen to what I have to say and they 
respect my views, and in the end we play my music the way 
that I think it should sound. I’m hoping that it will be 
possible for me to get gigs for my own band, Forward Motion, 

“1 feel that I need to be on stage with players who will push 
me to the limits. It’s not a workout, you know, but with the 
right players you can maybe develop those triceps and biceps a 
little as well.” 

Tommy has a seemingly limitless fund of ideas about where 
he would like his music to go, but the most surprising of them 
lay in a stated intention to pursue the possibility of doing some 
work with Wet Wet Wet or Simple Minds, perhaps for 
another BBC project which was being discussed for later in the 
year. Smith has the reputation of being something of a purist 
in his approach to jazz — how did he square that with working 
in these contexts? 

“I think the public need to be made aware that jazz music 
can be played in many idioms. I’m not talking about people 
who already know about jazz. I’m talking about the person in 








the street who might be interested in the music if they come to 
it through one of these different contexts. Keeping a genuine 
jazz feel to it is up to me. I have to play in the idiom, but I 
still have to express myself through the horn.” 

Listening to Tommy play over the past year or so, I have 
been struck by the plangent, haunting tonal qualities of his 
playing, reminiscent of the distinctive sound conjured up by 
Jan Garbarek and, to a lesser extent, Michael Brecker. Does he 
try and sound like Garbarek? 

“Absolutely not. You cannot say to someone they sound like 
anyone else, no one has the same sound - maybe they play in 
ne style. I wouldn't consciously think, oh, here comes a 


electronic wind instrument which Michael Brecker, one of his 
heroes, has pioneered. 

“The use of that instrument is to trigger off electronic 
brains, and in the past it was only keyboards which were used 
for that. But it’s now begun to spread to guitar, trumpet and 
saxophone. What appealed to me about these is that you can 
put your own personality into the instrument, because it 
responds to how much air you put in, and how you bend the 
•note with your lip. 


“When I hear good players now, I actually try not to listen 
to them too much, because their sound gets in your head and 
you can’t get rid of it. I like listening just for pleasure, but I 
don’t study other players now. 

“When I was younger, I had different things going around 
in my head, theoretical and technical things rather than 
developing themes or time or sound. It was all much more 
unconnected, but these things have largely slipped into the 
subconscious now, although there is always room for impro- 

“Now, all I think about is taking the melody and 
developing it, whether it is rhythmically, or harmonically, it's 
a great thing when the rest of the band is listening, and you 
feel the rapport that comes from being involved in a single 
creation. And you always have to develop the piece in a 
different way every time you play it, otherwise you are 
cheating yourself. You have to be truthful, because it is easy to 
find a solo which works and just play it all the time. 

stage, in terms of doing things like circular breathing or 
playing arpeggios and so on. I could do that, I know how to, 
but I don’t think the human voice was meant to play endless 
phrases - there has to be space and there have to be rests. 
Otherwise, it's like picking phrases out of a phrase book - they 
all work, but they don’t connect, it’s not coherent musically. 
Even established players had to learn cliches, like a child learns 
words, but you have to move beyond that to creating sentences 
of your own. Musicians know when this is happening, and 
they know when it isn’t happening.” 

Structure is obviously important to him. Is he no longer 
much interested in the kind of free playing the early Forward 
Motion used to do, far more extreme forms of free 
improvisation? 

“Well, there is structure in free jazz, if you develop your 
ideas. There is no harmony or set rhythm, maybe, but you can 
develop these things yourself. I do some pieces which are 
completely improvised, with nothing planned at all, and in 
that situation rapport within the group is even more 
crucial. Whoever you are playing with has to be able to respond 
to, or to play against, whatever the soloist is doing.” 

Like many young players, Smith has been brought up in an 
age of electronic instruments, and admits to an interest in the 


investigated 
Yamaha better, because it is 
has keys which you push do\ 
touch-sensitive pads, 


>, and I found I liked the 


whereas the EWI has kind of 
1’t let your fingers rest on the 
thing with playing them, though, is to try to 
find your own way of doing it, so that you don’t just end up 
sounding like Michael. I haven’t bought one yet - I’ll probably 
get one and play with it at home. Maybe it will be good for 
composing. 

“I’m not at all interested in using electronics to alter the 
sound of the saxophone, though. I like to play as acoustically 

When we met, Tommy had just decided to reverse a 
previous decision about where to base himself for his onslaught 
on the international jazz scene. For a while, he had hoped to 
live in his native Edinburgh, and conduct his affairs from 
there, but the lack of a challenging enough local jazz scene has 
become an increasing liability. 

“I’ve changed my mind about living here. I could do it, but 
I’ve decided that I don't want to any more. It’s very simple, 
really - I want to be in a musical environment where I can 
grow more. I enjoy playing with musicians who are better than 
me, or at my same level, and I can get to try out new things all 
the time in that kind of situation. It’s like having a party all 
the time — I love it. That place is Boston, which is also a very 
liveable city." 

So what is the grand plan, Tommy? 

“I just want to develop my career, and develop it with 
longevity in mind. I don’t want to be a raw potato being 
thrown in the chip pan, instantly cooked, and eaten. I want to 
earn the respect of other musicians so that I can go on to have a 

Does he see himself as an innovator, looking for something 

“I think that will come naturally. All you need to do is be 
true to yourself, to make sure that when you write a song or 
play a piece, the inspiration is your own. It’s not always easy 
for some players to do that. They go out there to impress 
rather than play music, so they have lots of tricks to show off. 
Everybody has tricks, and they can be good in the right place, 
but you have to get beyond that thinking, which comes back 
to developing your phrases again ...” 

Development has been the watchword for Tommy Smith all 
along. It’s a long road he’s on, and he is going to enjoy every 
step. I suspect we are, too. 
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FIFTY: The 


rerlooked and neglected from 70 


years of the music. For our 50th issue, we focus on 50 players who: 
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Joe Albany 

Pianist Joe Albany died a few weeks ago, and 
coincidentally Riverside Records (now 
distributed here through Ace) reissued one of 
his rare early albums - The Right Combination, 
featuring Warne Marsh. Albany was famous 

and the evocative Aladdin Sessions with Lester 
Young. Though roughly in the Bud Powell 

resourcefulness that even Powell - who 
downgraded the left hand in a manner now 

surprised by. “I Love You” and “Body And 
Soul” on The Right Combination ought to have 
put Albany in the same league as Powell and 
Bill Evans. (JF) 


complex fate of being a players' player. 



catalogue: a definitively moody "Body And 
Soul" in 1938 with Roy Eldridge and Sid 
Catlett; the unforgettable sessions with Cab 
Calloway and Mildred Bailey; “Indiana" and 
“Limehouse Blues" with his own band, The 

credited to Chu, Hot Lips Page and Milt 
Gabler. Deep-chested but deceptively nimble, 
it’s an inimitable sound, ripe for revival. (BM) 


uitar player qualifies despite 



bursting out of many of Fats Waller’s records 
in the 30s. Like his front-line partner in 
Waller’s Rhythm, Gene Sedric, Autrey was 
given a miserly allocation of solo space, and 
sometimes you can only catch him in a few bars 

Nevertheless, after Waller's death he faded out 
of the scene, working mostly in Canada. (RC) 


his 50s. Based in Toronto, he recorded with 
Paul Desmond in the autumn of the 

rather than mainstreamers like Scott Hamilton 
and Warren Vache. An all-Canadian group on 
/ Wished On The Moon (Concord), featuring 


temptations in the 1970s. Leandro “Gato” 
Barbieri’s fall from critical grace, though, 
quickly went terminal. Not the least obstacle 
to rehabilitation was the ubiquitous 

one of his most successful ventures. Barbieri 

style and collaborations (such as those with 
Bertolucci, the Jazz Composers’ and Liberation 

Communion and Symphony For Improvisers (Blue 
In Search Of The (ESP). Several 

remarkable Confluence duo with Dollar Brand 
(Arista) attest to his underrated versatility. 
(BM) 

grandeur or compounds neglect. Rarely does it 
leave a career so palpably and tragically 
foreshortened as Chu Berry's. Among tenor 
saxophonists his stock is still high (and of the 
moderns Frank Lowe has paid particular 


Ruby Braff 

Ruby Braff is the kind of jazz musician 
almost always rejected by aficionados because 

and thus appears to be a desperate revivalist. 

he plays swing. But if it’s OK for Wynton 
Marsalis, who is younger than almost 
everybody, to play in a style that was forged 
anything between two and four decades ago, it 
certainly must be OK for Braff. The Boston 
trumpeter can play ballads with a subtlety all 

the vigour of Armstrong with the bell-like 
sound of Beiderbecke. (JF) 

Ralph Burns 

Ralph Burns joined Woody Herman s band 

he gave up the piano chair with what had by 
then become the legendary “First Herd” in 



rampaging flagwavers (to which Burns 
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STILL LIFE 
WITH BASS 
AND CELLO 

DAVE HOLLAND 
IN PURSUIT OF 
THE CUBIST BASS 
LINE BY GRAHAM 
LOCK I 

I PHOTO 

NICK WHITE 


1. Colour 

In 1 9 7 3 Dave Holland said, “timbre has been the most 
important development in modern music”. 

In 1988 I ask him, why? 

“Hmm. At that time I was looking beyond the notes 
themselves to the attack and timbre you gave them. How a 

texture you gave a note, the colour - these seemed very 
expressive qualities to me. 

"I think more recently my attention has been on rhythmic 
development in the music, and right now I’m most interested 
in resolution — the way the rhythm resolves, the harmony 
resolves. You know how you go along listening to music ... I 
call it selective listening. It’s like when you look at paintings. 
Until somebody points out to you the dimension of colour, 


say, you don’t really see what’s happening with the yellow and 
the red and so on. Then suddenly your eyes are opened. It’s the 

“My attention is on resolution now, and when I go back and 
listen to Charlie Parker’s records, or Coltrane’s, I’m hearing a 
lot of new things because I’m listening to that particular 
element in a more exact way.” 

2. Perspective 

He sits on the hotel-room bed, an amiable, articulate 
man, not looking his 41 years. If such things mattered, you 
could describe him as one of England’s premier musicians 
(though he has lived in America since 1968); a bassist and 
cellist renowned worldwide for a technique that allows him 
incredible speed and facility, yet without losing the sensitive. 





David Holland 


singing touch he brings to slower pieces. He’s versatile too, 
perfectly at home with the structural complexities of an 
Anthony Braxton composition, the barn-storming roar of a 
Sam Rivers solo, the total improvisation of a Company gig. 
The music he plays with the quintet he’s led since 1983 tries 
to balance all the elements, and frequently succeeds. Perhaps, 
in the exquisite busy-ness of the parts, the focus sometimes 
gets blurred; as if there were a shade too much air and fire in 
the music, a shade too little earth and water. But it is a matter 
of shading. The Dave Holland Quintet is one of the 80s’ most 
accomplished groups, a paradigm of how the African- 
American tradition can be complemented by the discreet 
addition of European sensibilities. 

He’s happy to talk, too. Doesn’t need much prompting. 
Tell me more about resolution, I say. 

“OK, if you have a key of C-major, say, there are a lot of 
different ways to resolve into that key, resolving meaning 
returning to it. One thing is that you can return to it at 
different points in time, you can resolve early or late, 
anticipate it. . . the same with melody, rhythm. You can fake 
a resolution, create the illusion of resolving and not resolve. 
What I’m doing now is looking at these alternatives, ways to 
create resolutions which are not expected. Or at least that I 
wouldn’t expect.” 

Such as? 

“Well, it could be very simple. Something that sounds like 
it should resolve down, you resolve up. Something which 
sounds like it should resolve on the first beat, you make it 
resolve on the second-and-a-half. You’re dealing with three 
elements — harmony, melody and rhythm - and how they mix 
with each other. Because the rhythm can affect the way you 
resolve harmonically, and vice versa.” 

You're basically talking about alternative means to structure 
music? 

"Kind of. It’s more content-in-a-structure, ie not large 
structure but detail-structure. An example would be Cubism: 
Cubism created certain line resolutions that we were not used 
to seeing — reversals of dimension, two perspectives at once. 
The same thing happens in music. In Donna Lee', for 
example, there’s a change, where the melody’s still outlining 
an F7 chord, but the chord it’s changed to is the B-flat 7 which 
is the next chord in the harmony. So Bird’s melody holds over 
the resolution for an extra two beats before he resolves into the 
B-flat chord. That’s a simple example of delayed resolution. 
And once you start to look at that kind of possibility, it gives 
you a lot of alternatives; you don’t feel strait-jacketed by the 
movement of the form.” 

But it means you have to work within established forms, I 
suggest. You need the framework of the expected before you 
can make the unexpected happen. 

“Not necessarily, because you can create a form as you play. 
You can set up the expectation yourself, lead the ear towards 
this , then do that. It’s like creating a visual illusion, or the way 
Picasso turned perspective around. You can do that with 
rhythm: make it sound like you’re playing on one side of the 


beat. Bird did this a lot, too: he’d turn the rhythm section 
around, then jump back on the original beat! 

“But by changing one aspect you create a new setting, a new 
way of looking at things. That’s the value of resolution for me. 
I’m looking for ways to expand, things to keep growing with. 
I’ve been looking at resolution for 18 months, two years, and 

nice thing is that it goes into all areas of music. It doesn’t only 
work on changes, I can do it on a blues, too, or in an open 


Dave Holland was born in Wolverhampton in 
1946; nearly died in New York in 1981. Like many jazz 
musicians his story isn’t linear but takes off on tangents, loops, 
curious side-trips. He began as a rock guitarist, then trained as 
a classical bassist. In the 60s he played pop with Johnny Ray, 
trad with Wally Fawkes, jammed with Jimi Hendrix; in the 
70s he played beside Colin Walcott’s sitar and Vassar 
Clements’ bluegrass fiddle (he may also be the only jazz bassist 
to have played on a Grammy-nominated Country & Western 
LP). In the jazz field, he’s played with Chris McGregor, Derek 
Bailey, Circle, Anthony Braxton, Stan Getz, Sam Rivers, 
Gateway, Kenny Wheeler, Barre Philips. Oh, and Miles 

I guess everyone’s heard about the night in 1968 when 
Miles walked into Ronnie Scott’s Club, listened to Holland 
backing singer Elaine Delmar and said, “I want you in my 
band.’’ Two weeks later, Holland arrived in New York and the 
next evening played his first gig with Miles. At the time 
Miles' popularity was at a low ebb — Holland recalls concerts 
where barely 30 people turned up - but within a few months 
he’d turned to the jazz-rock-funk fusions which, with In A 
Silent Way and Bitches Brew , were to win him an entirely new 
audience. Ironically, it was a change that Holland came to find 
restrictive, and in 1970 he and pianist Chick Corea left Davis 
and went on to form Circle, with drummer Barry Altschul and 
reedsman Anthony Braxton. When Circle too broke up the 
following year, Holland worked a while with Stan Getz; then 
rejoined Altschul, Braxton and ex-London colleague Kenny 
Wheeler in the Braxton quartet which became one of the 
classic small groups of 70s new music. 

4. Movement 

I ask Holland for his response to Leo Smith’s comment that 
Braxton opened up “a field of new rhythmic elements”. 

“Well, Braxton has a special view of the relationships in a 
band, how they work together. And particularly how form 
relates to that, compositional form; movement in space and 
time. I couldn’t say what Leo had in mind, but rhythm is 
certainly one of the aspects Anthony has looked at in different 
ways. The concept that the rhythm doesn’t have to conform to 
a strict pulse, things don’t have to relate metrically but can be 
bounced off a pulse or can use varying speeds rather than a 
consistent beat. Those aspects of speed and motion.” 





David Holland 


On Holland’s recent quintet LPs, Seeds Of Time and The 
Razor’s Edge, there are compositions by Doug Hammond 
which also suggest an original approach to rhythmic move¬ 
ment. Hammond is a percussionist who Holland met through 
the quintet’s saxophonist Steve Coleman: but what's the 
special quality of his writing? 

“First, he uses a lot of interesting rhythmic vehicles for his 
tunes, what he calls drum chants. It’s a sort of African 
concept, of there being a rhythmic chant that goes on in the 
music - like on the track ’Perspicuity’ - which the players 
relate to. The drum chant represents certain rhythms or 
accents off which you can play. But also, when Doug writes a 
tune with harmony and chord changes beneath it, he’ll write a 
kind of rhythmic pacing of the changes that’s very unusual: 
it’ll have chords change in different beats, say, and juxtapose 
them in different places. It makes a very interesting form to 
play on.” 


began to play with reedsman Sam Rivers and the players that 
assembled for his first ensemble record as leader - Conference Of 
The Birds (1972) - comprised, he says, his ideal group: 
Altschul, Braxton, Rivers. "There was a real predominance of 
the fusion music, which was an offshoot of what Miles had 
been doing,” he explains, “and I wanted to make a statement 
for another kind of music.” Birds remains one of his best 
records: acoustic, abstract, yet totally engrossing, its classic 
status self-evident. 

That group played some concerts together, but the 
contrasting approaches of Braxton and Rivers proved incom¬ 
patible. Holland didn’t want to play with anyone else; so, 
because he couldn’t have them both in his group, he split his 

the double-bookings became impossible, he devoted his time 
exclusively to the Rivers band: a decision related, as had been 
his departure from Miles, to the pull of free improvisation. 

“Sam’s thing was wide open, we never played a note of 
music that was written in the small group. Sam used to say, 
play all the music, play vamps, play free, play everything. I 
said, well, this is the finishing school for me.” 

The finishing school finished in 1981. Holland had already 
left Rivers, taken solo gigs, was mulling over his next move, 
when he was stricken with a viral infection that attacked his 
heart: one of his valves was seriously damaged. Even after the 
virus had been cleared up, he had to undergo open-heart 
surgery to repair the damage. For several months, it was touch 

The brush with death focused his thinking, he says: 
previously a procrastinator, when he recovered he knew exactly 
what he wanted to do - form his own band, "reassert the 


Life Cycle. He’d already made a solo bass LP, Emerald Tears, in 
1977 but his interest in solo music had started as early as the 
Circle era. 

“Braxton would say to me, why not do some solos? So we 
started doing duets and solos in the set. I played a little guitar 
too, a little cello • ” 

His cello playing, I remark, is very different from his bass. 

"Well, they’re different instruments. The obvious difference 
is the tuning and that leads to different styles of playing 
because there’s a different relationship between the strings. In 
terms of improvising, I play a lot more on the bow with the 
cello and I think 1 play more ... not exactly romantically 
... I think I have more of a Western classical influence in my 
cello-playing, it’s where my love of Bartok comes through. 
And a sort of English folk thing too - melodies which have a 
typically English sound to them. The character of the 
instrument suggests that to me. The cello lends itself to a 
different type of melodic approach.” 

The “English folk thing” seems as much an element of his 
composition as his cello: as evident on 1972’s “Four Winds” as 
on 1984’s “Homecoming” (on neither of which he plays cello). 

“That’s true, yeah. I guess it’s my roots,” he laughs. “I 
wrote ‘Homecoming’ in England actually. I guess it's 
something genetic or deep down in my psyche. There are 
things that influence you that are inexplicable other than to 

He cites Ornette Coleman and Kenny Wheeler as the chief 
influences on his composition: Coleman for the strong melodic 
lines of his music, Wheeler (who plays trumpet with the 

LP Jumpin' In, is dedicated to Charles Mingus, I point out. 

“Yeah, I owe a lot to Mingus in terms of the spirit of the 
music. And the combination of freedom and composition in 
his work, the concept of ensemble improvising. But I don’t see 
my style of writing as strongly influenced by him.” 

Is nature an influence? I hazard. I’d noticed that several 
Holland tunes have titles like “First Snow”, “Sunrise", 
“Raindrops”, “Under Redwoods”. 

"Nature’s an inspiration to me,” he nods. “You see a 
beautiful thing - a flower, a mountain — it gives you a sense of 
. . . creation, I guess. And art and nature . . . it’s important 
to me that art should reflect nature. The natural forms, the 
spontaneity of nature, its organic quality. You know,” he 
grins, “nature’s organised chaos, its random forms! 

“The combination of freedom and control is something 
that’s echoed in the best art; so it doesn’t look like something 
that was forced but which just grew. The seed was planted, 
then it matured. I have the same approach to working on 

playing, then letting them germinate and grow.” 

Seeds Of Time} 


LP he made after his illness was the cello solo 











PISA; What’s happening with new 
Italian jazz? We sent Barry Witherden 
a phrase book and an airline ticket. 
This is his story. FOTOFUTURISMO 
DI ROBERT TORBET 


Italian jazz was largely unknown territory to me, as indeed was Italy, so I was comforted by the 
discovery that there are certain invariables. For example, it’s always the drummer who makes a 
cassette of the gig. Concerts always start twenty minutes late but there will still be people who 
arrive noisily a further ten minutes later. Another rule is that the less slick the music sounds, the 
more challenging it becomes, the more the audience’s attention wanders. In Pisa, however, there 
was a major and refreshing contrast to the normal laws of the universe: the stage and sound crew 
took only a few minutes to set up between bands rather than the 30 minutes we are accustomed 
to in London. More important, the sound was well balanced and, with a minimum of obvious 
technology, the instruments were well differentiated. 



course; in this respect Italy is as much a colony of the US as is Britain 
Everywhere, Coca Cola, disco-hits from ghetto-blasters, Madonm 

fashion? I dared not ask. Maybe it's just that Full Metal Jacket has been 
popular here. The refurbished Cinema Nuovo, Pisa’s art-house screen, 
had scheduled two UK or US films in the coming weeks for every one 
European presentation. Big Arnie’s Running Man C VImplacable ) had 

about to show Hope & Glory (called 1940 ) and Angel Heart (Lift To Hell). 
The soundtrack to Parker’s film and Courtney Pine's other two albums 
were readily available alongside boxes full of UK and US fusion but the 
only place I could buy any records by the Italian bands featured at the 
festival was at the festival itself. Perhaps the subsequent broadcast of 

Italian ja2z seemed to me to have fewer national characteristics than 
the Dutch o 


it clearly modelled on 
ic most accomplished 


although another local fan I talked to said that ten years ago jazz was 
everywhere. Until 1979 Francesco had been behind a regular festival, and 
it is to be hoped that the Town Council’s financing of La Nuova Onda 

For reasons which need not concern you I had, by the time I arrived at 
he right pitch in the circuit 


Lt MidnightV’Green Dolphin Street" e 
ina, was rivetingly good throughout l 


which stunned the Sunday-night crowd. 

influence, and just a smattering of Dolphyisms. I felt the presence more 
of Rollins and, in thejazzart Trio's splendidly brutal set, Ayler. Tenorist 
Matthias Schubert (along with Englishman Martin Mayes of Six Mobiles 
the only non-Latin) opened the Sunday-night concert in the essential 
Ayler stance, horn held at arm’s length and pointed upward. The music 
was as powerful as Schubert’s physical posturing was visually dramatic. 
Stefano Bambini, with a pared-down drum kit coimne John Stevens, is a 
Pisan and showed how good the local boy had made as he urged Schubert 

long number by Salis-Satta-Bellatalla evolved into a headlong version of 
“New Ghosts”. Sandro Sarta is a fine alto player with a sound that 
reminded me of Mike Osborne, no doubt the result of a common 
influence from Jackie McLean. Satta was also to be heard as part of 
Minafra’s band and the Tankio big band that closed the Festival. It was 
possible throughout the weekend to catch several of the musicians in a 
variety of contexts, and I assumed that this indicated that some of the 
bands were pick-up groups especially assembled for the occasion. 
Organiser Francesco Martinelli (who is, incidentally, to be congratulated 
resting and enjoyable series of 






*r. The fir 


Tiziana Ghiglioni, a powerful and distinctive singer, and Art Studio, one 
of the most venerable bands of the new Italian jazz, having been formed 
in 1974. Most of the repertoire is the work of Actis Dato and Claudio 

ranged from the dance-like (the staccato and ungainly, slightly sinister 
cavorting of “II Margine") to the drama of "Cheyennes” and the eerie 
beauty of “Odilla” enhanced by Lodati’s desolate guitar. 

Saturday afternoon s gig was perhaps the most intriguing, featuring a 
i (playing sharp charts of numbers such as 
• Gone”, “Four Brothers" and some Monk ballads) followed by two 


e clearly highly 


tense and unhappy, that there was 
realised. It seems they often have 

tune dedicated to David Izenzon. 

On Saturday night I forsook m 
gallery. An intriguing experiment: 


abstract and creative way. There was also a version of “When I Fall In 
Love” for the 80s; ”... it won't be completely/So I'll never give my heart." 

Mobiles, a brass and woodwind sextet which played sumptuous and 
resonant arrangements of Mingus classics, deservedly warmly received as 

The immediately preceding duo of Pietro Tonolo (saxes) and Rita 
Marcotulli (piano) offered thoughtful, careful (but not cautious) and 
inspired music-making. Tonolo played superlatively, and after a lovely 
tenor feature (“Abenlied”) he stood aside for the first of two brilliant 
piano solos. Ms Marcotulli seems to have listened to Billy Taylor, and her 
lplexes of harmonies with a rich progression of 






til she fo 


In this month’s section: big noise from LOOSE 


TUBES, BILL FRISELL, JOHN ZORN, 


EDMUND J. WOOD and; 


: of dozens . . . 
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(Gramavision 18-8710-1) 

Recorded: New York, May 1987. 
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Frisell’s naturally symphonic guitar work; 
Kermit Driscoll on bass; and, most notably, 
Joey Baron on drums, a player already of quite 

Mind you, Baron needs to be - the 

quasi-heavy metal (“Remedios The Beauty”) to 
reggae shuffles (“Alien Prints”) to "Melody For 
Jack” marching past you like a band on parade 
to "Lonesome” paying homage to the Colorado 
cowboy music of Frisell’s youth. On the 
acerbic and fiery "Hang Dog" he even plays 


ce laced with both respect and parody, 
tciting as the new landscapes appear 
nnot be everything. The challenge lies 
ering and adapting them; in creating 


anxious relationship with Afro-American 
music. In the late 1950s, local players couldn’t 
deliver late bebop half as effectively as this 
until the Ronnie Scott-Tubby Hayes Jazz 
Couriers came along, and even then the front 
line played 19 to the dozen to prove how fast it 
was and to compensate for the lack of relaxed 
swing in the rhythm section. Consequently the 

Blue Note albums they all listened to, though 
some performers - notably Stan Tracey himself 
and his saxophonist Bobby Wellins - did 


al, rhythm 


Charlie Rouse/Stan Tracey 
Quartet 

Playin’ In The Yard 
(Steam SJ116) 


1980s, with the British bop revi 

Tracey, Alec Dankworth and Steve Melling do 
the business as easily as singing in the bath. 
The outcome is that the horn players have been 



Tracey a "bebopper’^er re- he is, like A 
ianist whose style is 


Stipersto 

(Steam SJ 115) 

Recorded: Londc ' 


Brothers “Bock To Bock", a rumbling Latin 






Alec Dankworth (b); Tracey (d). 

Though Clark Tracey’s bands exhibit more 
angular and ornery small groups of father Stan, 
clearly following in dad’s footsteps. The theory 

arty theme, don’t let it get you down. Tracey 
Snr has even had the refreshing single- 
mindedness to deliver a slam-bang jazz record 

stages of The Creation, and Clark has done 
Leasowes Bank music festival. The upshot is; 


with English folklore - John Surman for 
instance - might have made of the same job. 




It’s a brisk, polished and heated set. Like s 
lot of albums cut by 60s revivalist bands thes 
days, I’m not sure quite why it would get on 


if the leader and guest arc 

material is standard bebop. 

there’s an “I Got Rhythm" (Tadd Dameron’s 
"Wee”), a couple of standards - and the 
title-track, a Sonny Rollins number. Stan’s 
blues, “Li’l Ol’ Pottsville”, is from a long- 
deleted 1959 recording, and opens with a 
typical Tracey motif. Charlie’s complementary 

perpetual-motion figure and a neat twist in the 

approved (and maybe did). Art Themen’s in all 
this too and the two tenor-players surprise the 
listener with an * cappella duet in the middle of 
"Sherrie”. Charlie’s cool logic contrasts with 
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(Do I get sacked or just referred for 

sounds like Chick Corea? Maybe my mothc 
was frightened by a Scientologist before I vi 


It Just So Happens 
(ENJA 5037) 



the story about him. A contemporary of 
George Lewis’s - they were in the same class at 
high school - Anderson has played Dixieland, 
rhythm’n’blues, funk and free music, and his 

the bewildered, and an amiable, shrugging 
humour has made him a distinctive operator on 
a still treacherous instrument. Lewis, 
Mangelsdorff, Rutherford and Rudd are more 
decisive musicians than Anderson, but the 
Chicagoan has made more friends without 
having to soften an already eclectic style. 

It Just So Happens is a more thoughtful, 
balanced, musical and communicative set than 

recent years. With the ensemble sound on half 
of the eight tracks depending on brass - often 
muted - with Mark Dresser’s Haden-flavoured 
bass and some taut and tightly-edited 

and busier Ed Blackwell, there is an attractive 
combination of rich and lustrous voicings with 
firm propulsion. Anderson's compositional and 
arranging tastes unmistakably include 
Mingus, Carla Bley in both her early 


gravelly, dragging blues feel dominated by 
Dresser's bass, springs into fragments of an 
unexpectedly sharp, exclamatory theme, and 
then spirals away into drawls and smoke-rings 


Joe Scott" gets becalmed midway, “La Vie En 
Rose" is set to a samba that comprehensively 
obliterates Piaf s memory but doesn’t 
substitute anybody else halfway as interesting, 
and the initially full-blooded calypso "Raven’s 
Jolly Jump-Up” has a slackness in its collective 
playing that stops it from wholeheartedly 

gripping piece of semi-free blowing. 

yet fruity sounds, through breathy falsettos 
and hovering tremolo on plush, sustained, 
middle-register notes, textbook illustrations of 
the art of vocalising an instrument. The best 

Roswell Rudd and a distinctly Haden-like 
sound from Mark Dresser. An open, attractive, 
but rather flailing kind of a set. 


Ed Schuller (b); Paul Me 


They begin with t 
readings of Monk tu: 


Jim Hall and Sonny Sharrock in the same song 
while retaining their own identity throughout 
clearly has something to be reckoned with. He 
gets right to the heart of “Misterioso”, using 

The device of solo introduction building to 
Motian’s heart. It works to excellent effect on 


considered and pensive mood-setting is joined 
by Motian’s svelte brushing, followed by some 
lovely smoky runs from Lovano in an almost 
Quebecian solo, and Pepper playing a good 
deal more outside. The harmonies as the 
ensemble take up the theme again for that 

Pepper’s probably the “up-frontest" of an 
feature “Johnny Broken Wing’’ ends the 


Garbarek; at times so plushly three- 
flock wallpaper. 

Intelligent, balanced, mature jazz m 


r' Hind 


Nici 
Hini 

(Move Jazz Series MVWC2) 

Recorded: Watercourse Studios, Kinross, no da 
The River Speaks-, First Light-, A Far Cry ; Fact To, 
In The Dark- Hindsight. 

Sanderson, Anna Hemery (vn, via); John McCra 


im McGrath (p, kj 




Urs Leimgruber & John Wolf 

Mountain Hymn 
(Sound Service LR 45002) 

Recorded: Ludwigsburg, September 1985. 
Mountain Hymn\ Echo ; Raindrops Through A Dark 
ottd\ The Sonne Of If, Nagaswaranr, Dirtsa-, Down 
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Kettley and Dick Lee, with aid from 
Tom McGrath and Henry Shaftoe on 
They (and Kettley in particular) add 


Hindsight ms 






Nancarrow’s forsaking of conventional 
instrumentation in favour of player-piano rolls, 


it’s not too often we hear that moi 




Henry Kaiser 
Devil In The Drain 
(SST Records SST 118) 

Sitgagaki For Con/on, K,n X Of The Wild Frontier, Dark 
Memory #4 , Smokestack Li X htnin X , Roadside Punic, Free 

Henry Kaiser (g, synclavier); Bruce Anderson (g on 
"Roadside Picnic"). 

since Dr Moog’s musical telephone exchange 
has been dividing critical opinion with 
predictable sharpness. Proponents have been 


Elton Dean has been involved with ma 
fine bands, such as the Keith Tippett Sei 
Ninesense, Soft Machine, and El Skid, s< 

hours of listening pleasure. Loyalty is se^ 


Zappa’s Jazz From Hell cxperirm 
keyboard. (Zappa and Frisell rec 


:ir beautifully articulated 
y abstract in conception 


if I hadn’t, Kaiser sets the ball rolling with his 
list of thanks/apologies. There’s one over¬ 
riding similarity that seems worth 
mentioning: the David Thomas of latter-day 
Pere Ubu and latterly of the Pedestrians. 
"Devil In The Drain" sets one of those 
anti-metaphysical tales Thomas favours (here 

goldfish. After some to and fro on who holds 
petulant swirl from hot and cold. While we re 
would locate the Antichrist in the plumbing? 


Elton Dean Quintet 
Welcomet 
(Impetus IMP 18612) 


i great deal of naked scalp is 


socks (how could thi 
representative allow this?!) and as for Mr 
Genocky’s knees . . . 

Clearly this album is not for persons of a 
sensitive disposition, and the slightly muffled 
sound of the in-concert recording will probably 
be off-putting for everyone spoilt, in these CD 
days, by squeaky-clean reproduction. Frankly, 
it can be recommended only to those of you 

The title track occupies the whole of the 

section behind which a fast rhythm evolves, 
and eventually Paul Rutherford is left out front 
to take the first solo. As always, his 


flag, pushing the music forward with an oft< 
ferocious power. Dean responds with a supei 

phrase, barely acknowledging the tempo, tc 


Genocky there is another passage of collective 
improvisation, Dean following through with 
the continuity of the melody while Beckett and 


in performance with a mi 
pre-arranged material on 


; high standard is kept up on « 
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an for Talisker. Their 19 


e’s Heartsong", the opening track on 
, reflects this well. Bass drones and 


whispering cymbals out of which 
lament (vaguely reminiscent of Fairport 


foregrounding t 






slick or unconsidered. When she begins to 
along with her violin lines it’s an unexpectt 
but logical and very effective step. It could 


sound of me 


For Hyder'i 


on of a pipe-band drum salute a 


Webster is the only player remaining from 
Land Of Stone and has probably the closest 
understanding of what Hyder’s up to. He ti 
in a finely-judged performance here becomi 


ighly individual sound-world that's 

of "Round Midnight" 
and Charles Tolliver’s 



Horace Tapscott 

The Tapscott Sessions Vol. 7 

(Nimbus NS-2147) 

Recorded: Los Angeles, February 1983. 

Riding The San Andreas-, Amanda's Tone Poem ; 
Southwestern Avenue Shuffle', Yesterday's Dreanr, Rot\ 
Midnight-, On The Nile- Sonnet Of Butterfly Mi-Queen 


instead of argument The compositions 

striking. (I’m not always convinced the effects 
he gets are what he's aiming for.) “Amanda’s 

fantasy that's less defined - it resolves from 

and neglected figure in contemporary 


through Cadillac Distribution.) 










STAN TRACEY OCTET + DISTRICT SIX 

Friday 15 April 8 pm 
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HONEST JON’S RECORDS 


NEW JAZZ PHOTOS 



SEND NOW 
for these beautiful photos, taken in the 1950i 
They are of remarkable clarity, 
being the work of the distinguished 

photographer Herman Leonard. 

Never before available, 
capturing the jazz essence. 

P&P 1 print - £1.25 then add 25p per print 
HONEST JON’S RECORDS 
278 Portobello Rd, London W10 5TE. 
Tel: 01-969 9822 
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SAX 
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The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 
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Trevor Watts 
Saalfelden Encore 
(Cadillac SGC 1015) 


doing something different to the general run of 
blower. Listening to it cold, in the privacy of 


complex set of indicators, from Shafi Hadi tc 
early Cecil Taylor, plus Genockey’s furious 
drumming, not enough develops to fire the 


"Don’t Stop Now 
of Knight’s viola 


but which might draw yo 


Dianne Reeves 
Dianne Reeves 
(Blue Note BLJ 46906) 

Recorded: Mama Jos and Le Gonks West. 
Sky Islands-, I'm O.K .; Better Days-, Harvest 
Chan's Song (Never Said)-, Yesterdays-, I’ve Gi 
And That Ain't Good-, That's All. 

Dianne Reeves (v); George Duke (p, snclv 


Tired with the frenzied ramblings of rec 
companies with their latest “find", I none 
less expected better things when Blue No 


there's no spark. Nothing to make me reach fo 
the needle to repeat a song or phrase. Half her 
problem is the material. Side one is riddled 

professionalism of the playing - and the 
supporting cast is quite impressive - the 

Things look up towards the end of side two, 
where Stanley Clarke and Freddie Hubbard 
drop in, adding some class to a couple of fine 
standards, "Yesterdays" and “I Got It Bad". 
The former is unfortunately given a swinging 
George Shearing treatment - unfortunate 
because Reeves is no Peggy Lee - and “Bad” is 
stretched out and hung on a lazy blues frame 
which Reeves then bludgeons into submission 
by shouting all the way through. Why such 


Woke up 

THIS MORNING . . . 

Mike Atherton 


with House Party New Orleans Style by 
Professor Longhair (Rounder Europa REU 
1022). The last dozen years have brought 
almost as many LPs devoted to the New 
Orleans singer/pianist: all have, to varying 

songs into his repertoire. But this one is a littl 

The clue lies in the record’s sub-title, "The 
Lost Sessions 1971—72”. Shortly after the 
rediscovery which was to lead to the glorious 
Indian summer of his career, Longhair and a 
group led by guitarist Snooks Eaglin taped 
some 15 songs in two sessions for producer 
Quint Davis. The tapes were placed with 
Bearsville Records who apparently lost them 


cutting edge, the man singing with gusto and 
intensity, his left hand crashing on to the bass 
keys with such force that the recording meter 

zone, his right hand working syncopated 


Professor hadn’t cut before and, to my 
knowledge, never cut again - an unusually 
high quotient for a Fess LP. 

This is a quite devastating album by one 
the great one-offs of the blues world. And tl 
well may not be quite dry; Fess recorded a 
demo tape for Specialty, who have now four 


King label? 

Nope, it really is Sing Records. The Dani 
company Official Records, whose name sure 
does not accurately describe their leasing 


original issue numbers and sleevenotes, adding 

the caption which claims “Sixteen Great Blues 
Hits” for an LP which has but 14 tracks. 

volumes one (Sing 607) and two (Sing 627) 
have a side each of Roy Brown and Wynonie 
Harris, while volume four (Sing 668) features 
those two plus Eddie "Cleanhead” Vinson. 
All the tracks date from the late 40s and early 


To be fair, their confidence in the voice of 
Ms Reeves is not entirely misplaced. Her 

and her tone strong and steady. But for me, 


:o plastic one finds that they 
he unexpected chance of a 


little to the rural back-porch blues. Indeed, a 

of names not unknown in the jazz world: Hot 
Lips Page, Milt Buckner and Connie Kay to 

and that many of them swing irresistibly. 

of the show. His rumbustious voice had a way 
of commanding a song, even though he 
composed few of them himself. And he always 
sang with the vocal equivalent of a sly wink: 
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illustrated by tunes like "Man Have 1 Got 
Troubles" and “Drinking Blues", both slower 
and moody and both on volume two. But he’s 

swingers are somewhat irritating: his strained 
one) or "Old Age Boogie” (volume four) is not 
the orks (Tiny Bradshaw s, for one) which back 


Where does this 1< 
six cuts on volume fc 
has a style of singing 


5S infectious, and he does 
.“Peas And Rice” is a fir 


example, > 

lusciously swinging rhythm section of Rudy 

Milt Larkin (piano), and cutting loose on that 
horn in the middle eight. 

Records. However, these are not original 
recordings; rather, they are a souvenir of an 
evening which, in retrospect, was almost as 

the music which was laid down. Jusc before 


t only ms 

his first ever British appearance but brought 

at the Hammersmith Palais to capture the 
event for posterity, and now issue a double LP 
called Hank Ballard & The Midnighters Live At 
The Palais (CDX 16). 

It was a remarkable gig in several ways. 

real old-style R&B revue of the kind which 
criss-crossed the USA in days gone by, but 
that’s exactly the kind of show which Ballard 


’Work With Me 
Annie”, “Tore Up” and “The Twist", emits 
whoops, indulges in repartee with the audience 
and the Midnighters, eggs on his band who 
would seem not to need any on-egging, and 

exciting show. The Midnighters are given 
some solo space, presumably to give their 
employer a rest, and sing pleasing versions of 


RIVERSIDE REISSUES 


onny Rollins, The Sound Of 
), nine lightning sketches by 








on of “Sidewalks Of New 




trumpeter Blue Mitchell, a capable but 
perhaps too consistent hard bopper: The Cup 
Bearers (RSLP 439), with pal tenorman Junior 


Blue Note. Johnny ( 
(RLP 264) is a lot cot 
but GrifF still burns i 


•iffin’s 5 


scs for (ahe 


session - sample the hard-l 
gives to "End Of A Love Affair”; Everybody Digs 
Bill Evans (RSLP 241), the pianist’s second 

and the percussive swing of “Night And Day”; 
and Joe Albany and Warne Marsh, The Right 
Combination (RLP 270), scrappily recorded but 


n Chicago Calling , 
le of the tunes and 
leaves the rest of the band in the cold. Donald 
Byrd, Kenny Drew and Wilbur Ware are on 

(RLP 236), which also has a somewhat 
uninvolved Hank Mobley in smooth. 


ire feeble, b 




some good playing from both of them, if rarely 
at the same time. Yusef Lateef has a typically 
exotic outing on The Centaur And The Phoenix 
ven (RSLP 337). The title piece, a theme by 

Charles Mills with defiantly intricate scoring 

he big and the oboe, bassoon and argol colours 


s a lonely journeyman figure in 
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usual patch on Afro-Jaws (RSLP 373), where 
makes more of a noise than Jaws himself does. 
MundeU Lowe s Guitar Moods (RLP 208). 
much of an improviser, but his rather square 

programme. There are a couple of 
unforgettable moments here, like the oboe’s 

stone-faced rendition of "You Don’t Know 
What Love Is", which only intensifies the 
song’s hopeless countenance; again, very finely 
recorded. At about a fiver a go, these are 
records which, even in the great flood of 
reissues, demand your attention. 


Fast Licks 

KLAUS IGNATZEK GROUP: Don't Stop 
It! (TimlessSJP 271). This pianist-led quartet 
know how to take a fairly simple hard-bop 
format and generate interest with perky, 
attractive numbers and clever use of tension 

English titles (“Move It”, "Don’t Stop It!” - a 
beautiful shuffle rhythm here - "That’s It" etc) 

blistering trumpet and “souly and groovy way 
of playing" (sleevenote), and the young 
Austrian drummer Mario Gonzi stands out in 
the rhythm section. A lovely album. 


EDMUND J. WOOD: Immanent Domain 
(Nilva NQ 3416). Wood comes from the 



Latin tinge that makes simple comparisons 
difficult. Supported by a bassist and drummer 
who look extremely young yet sound 

“L.A.”, first up on side two, is the standout - 
Wood drifts along like a digitally-remastered 
Django with a hangover while drummer 

background. A decade or so ago you can bet 
Alfred Lion would have been interested, and 



JOHN STUBBLEFIELD: Countin’ On The 
Blues (Enja 5051). I like baritone saxophones. 
John Stubblefield doesn't play baritone but 


GRAHAM COLLIER MUSIC: So 
British (Mosaic GCM871). For som 
I’ve always thought of Graham Coll 



JEFF BEAL: Liberation (Antilles New 
Directions 7 90625-1). Uncomfortably < 
New Age music, with sighing synthesised 


and majestic use of synthesised 


DEFUNKT: Avoid The Funk (Hannibal 

79? That all depended on what you knew, he 
heh. Joe Bowie thought it was, and that’s 
partly why he formed Defunkt. But I say he 

too upfront honest for this caucus of fallen 


ENRICO RAVA/DINOZ SALUZZI 
QUINTET: Volver (ECM 1343). Trump 
and bandoneon, plus Harry Pepl (g), Furi< 


lot of things for Defunkt, saviours, visionaries, 
that kind of thing, before they imploded in the 

thawing out of the Cold War. But most of 
Avoid The Funk sounds tame. Today, with 





Jazz Festival starts 
June 24th 1988 


Ten days of major concerts and gigs 
throughout the city featuring:- 
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I Supplies at World Headquarters continue to 
dwindle. Many numbers will soon be sold out, 
for ever. They will be gone, finished. Avoid 
future agony — get your missing back issues now. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE: 




1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 12 Afro Jazz, 
Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 15 Pat Metheny, George 
Benson, Derek Bailey 16 Cab Calloway, Clifford Brown, 
Anthony Braxton 17 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie 
Nichols 18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 
19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 20 Art 
Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 21 Chet Baker, 

Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 22 John Coltrane, Nathan 
Davis, James Ulmer 23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita 
O’Day 24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 
25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 26 Lester 
Young, Gerry Mulligan, Sun Ra 28 Art Pepper, Terence 
Blanchard, Peter Cusack 29 Max Roach, Han Bennink, Billy 
Cobham 30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Torn Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 33 Sonny 
Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 34/35 Lester Bowie, 
Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon {double issue, £2.50) 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 37 Bobby 
McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 38 Wynton 
Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 39 Andy Sheppard, 
Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie 
Haden, Charlie Rouse 41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, 
Kronos 42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bheki Mseleku 
43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
45 Michael Brecker, Eric Dolphy, Lindy Hoppers 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk {double issue, 
£2.50) 48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 
49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 


ALL ISSUES ARE £1.70 EACH EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 

This includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 per copy (£3-00 for double 
issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) for airmail delivery. Send to: wire Back 


W1P 5PN. 



Mail Your Wail To 


THE WRITE PLACE 


I was also surprised by your categorical 
statement that "Oh play that thing" was 























Other albums available on Caravan Of Dreams: 

ORNETTE COLEMAN & PRIME TIME 'Opening The Caravan Of Dreams” - LP: CDP 85001 MC: CDPT 85001 
ORNETTE COLEMAN 'Prime Design/Time Design” - LP: CDP 85002 
JAMES BLOOD ULMER 'Live At The Caravan Of Dreams” - LP: CDP 85004 MC: CDPT 85004 
RONALD SHANNON JACKSON & THE DECODING SOCIETY “Live At The Caravan Of Dreams" LP: CDP 85005 MC: CDPT 85005 
TWINS SEVEN SEVEN ‘Slang In Trance” - LP: CDP 85007 MC: CDPT 85007 



Dealers order through PolyGram Ph: 01-590 6044 





















